1/2                                 WOMAN

at Athens of the fateful day at Chaeronea, when the Athe-
nian women stood in the doors of their houses, making
inquiries concerning husbands and brothers and fathers,
but not, as might have been expected, gathering in the
streets to discuss the terrible tidings.

Although their opportunities for social life were so
limited, the Athenian women devoted much time to their
toilet. Bathing was a daily habit, and was attended by
anointing with oils and fragrant essences. The dignity
and grace of Athenian dress are admirably illustrated by
the drapery of the female forms which support the roof
of the southern portico of the Erechtheum. The tunic,
with its overhanging dipkis, fastened round the hips by
means of a girdle, was gracefully arranged in symmetrical
folds. Linen was usually the material employed, and white
was the favorite color among modest Greek women; yet
particolored Oriental garments were also worn. Dresses
were frequently adorned with inwoven patterns and at-
tached borders and embroideries. The outer garment was
the mantle, or peplos, shaped like a shawl and capable of a
variety of picturesque drapings. The headdress of women
tyas simple. Hats were not worn, except on journeys,
and, beyond the customary veil, the chief ornament was a
band for holding together the plentiful hair. This was
frequently knotted at the top of the head and fastened by
pins of gold and silver, the tops of which were shaped like
the pineapple or the lotus flower; sometimes the front hair
was arranged in small ringlets, while the back hair partly
fell smoothly over the neck, and partly descended below
the shoulders in long curls. Frequently, ribbons were used
to bind the hair, adorned, where it rested on the forehead,
with a plaque of metal formed like a frontal, called the
stephane; or a band of cloth or leather was used, broad
in the centre and growing narrower at the ends, styled